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the science ; finally, also of the third chapter of Book IV, whose subject 
is Socialism and Social Reform. Owing to the increase which has been 
made in the bulk of the work, it now appears in two volumes. 

Frank Thilly. 

Some Applications of Logical and Psychological Principles to Grammar. 
Presented to the Faculty of the University of Minnesota as a thesis for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Peter Magnus Magnusson, 
A.B., 1893, Minneapolis. — pp. 125. 

All thought is carried on by the aid of temporal and spatial symbols. 
The word is not the sign of the thought directly, but of the symbol of the 
thought. And since the word stands for a temporal and spatial presenta- 
tion, the laws of time and space determine the principles of grammar. The 
inclusiveness of time and the exclusiveness of space determine the parts of 
speech and their properties. What is commonly known as predication is 
analyzed into two entirely distinct acts of the mind, here called predication 
and assertion. The verb to be is never a mere copula but asserts always 
the event of existence. Consequently the adjective or noun in the predicate 
is always a subordinate element, a determination. Only two tenses are 
recognized in the English language, the present and the past. The parti- 
ciple after have is disposed of as the direct object of have and the participle 
after to be in the passive is disposed of in the same manner as the adjective 
in a similar position. Participles and infinitives are classed together as a 
separate part of speech. They involve "double symbolism," since the 
presentation a participial denotes must be thought of both as an event and 
a thing, or both as an event and a quality. The value of historical philology 
is not minimized, but it is claimed that the history of development is no 
substitute for the analysis of the logical and psychological foundations of 
grammar. Author. 

The Monism of Man or the Unity of the Divine and the Human. By 
David Allyn Gorton, M.D. G. P. Putnams, New York, 1893. — 
pp. xxxi, 297. 

This book consists of essays the author published as editor of the 
National Quarterly Review. It is not at first sight quite easy to see 
why they should have been republished, or have received the title they 
bear. Upon consideration, however, the answer to the second question 
must, it seems, be found in the fact that the author rejects the old dualism 
of matter and spirit (cf., however, p. xxxi), and believes in the unity of 
body and mind, which he expounds at great length and with a wealth of 
illustrations drawn from his professional knowledge, but with considerable 
indistinctness and somewhat dubious consistency. For it is by no means 
easy to say what exactly he understands by this unity. The only thing 
that seems clear is that he does not hold the ' double-aspect ' theory of a 
psychophysical parallelism, which is becoming so popular on account of its 
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supposed freedom from metaphysical implications. On the other hand, one 
finds expressions sanctioning almost every other metaphysical view. Some- 
times the author talks like an ordinary materialist, as when he derives 
Calvin's doctrines from the state of his liver. At other times he seems to 
assert an inherent spirituality in matter, which may be called hylozoistic 
and might even lead to monadism in an author who will not dogmatically 
deny the possibility of immortality. On rare occasions there is an approach 
to the view of metaphysical monism, viz., that all finite actions are modes 
of the Infinite. Nor does it seem important to decide which is the author's 
favorite view, until he is more conscious of his metaphysics and able to 
formulate his views in precise language and to abide by his formula. 
When he does this, he will doubtless be able also to make room in his 
theory for his empirical (though doubtless true) medical observation that 
the influence of the mind, strongly purposed, on the feebler organism of 
another is a great factor in the curative art (p. 156). At present the 
efficacy it seems to attribute to the mind contrasts curiously with the 
materialism of his other utterances, and with the peculiar relation between 
the physical and the divine implied in the view that Beecher's fine physique 
made him a truer vehicle for divine inspiration (p. 190) and led to the 
possibility of conceiving his "highly oxydized blood setting the cerebral 
cells all aglow with celestial flame." 

As to the first question — Why was this book produced? — an answer is 
perhaps to be found in the author's naive question (p. 251) — "If the flesh 
of lions made a Hercules, why should not a diet of philosophy produce 
philosophers ? " To which the answer is : no doubt Hercules became a great 
lion by devouring his rivals, but then he had a Herculean digestion, and, even 
were the parallel exact, it would hardly follow that the products of a philo- 
sophic diet would be of a pleasing or valuable character. F. C. S. S. 

Der Materialismus, eine Verirrung des menschlichen Geistes, widerlegt 
durch eine zeitgemasse Weltanschauung. Von Dr. Eugen Dreher. 
Berlin, S. Gerstmann, 1892. — pp. vii, 83. 

A semi-popular pamphlet which will probably be not without use in deal- 
ing with the cruder forms of materialism, although the author is too prone 
to think that when he has destructively criticised the formulation of the 
doctrines he opposes, he has overcome also the spirit which generated them. 
His arguments are the familiar ones, well known to students of philosophy. 
Constructively, he contends for a dualistic recognition of both matter and 
spirit, and for the three Kantian "postulates." With regard to the soul, he 
differs from Kant in asserting its complete substantiality, and holds that 
many psychical processes, e.g.., the 'inferences' in perception, dreams, etc., 
compel us to admit the existence of " unconscious " elements in it, i.e., 
unconscious for the conscious self. This ' unconscious ' is evidently iden- 
tical with the 'subliminal' of Mr. F. W. H. Myers and the 'psychical 
researchers.' F. C. S. S. 



